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MEMOIR OF MASTER BURKE. 





**O ’tis a parlous boy.” 
‘* [ spare my praises towards him, 
Knowing him is enough.’’—Shakspeare. 





Joseph Burke is descended from one of the most respectable 
families in the county of Galway, in Ireland; his father being 
nephew to Sir John Blake, and consequently first cousin to Valentine 
Blake, Esq. who represented the above county for some years. Mr. 
Burke is also, as we are informed, first or second cousin to Sir John 
Burke, whose family once possessed considerable estates in the county 
of Galway; but, by adhering to the cause of Charles, they suffered 
i common with those, who having pledged the oath of allegiance to 
that monarch, refused to abandon his fortunes. ‘The descendants, 
therefore, of the families who had been plundered of their possessions 
by Cromwell, were obliged to trust to their talents for the means of 
subsistence, which they employed, of course, in various ways. 

We have given the above detail, because it so rarely happens that 
the candidate for histrionic fame can boast of the pomp and dignity 
of ancestry; for though all the followers of Thespis wish to bring 
themselves forward as ‘ ladies and gentlemen,” there are very few 
indeed who, from birth, can claim that distinction. Our hero made 
his debut, when only five years old, on the Dublin stage, in the year 
1824, The characters chosen for the occasion were ‘Tom Thumb and 
lingo. His success was so complete, as to prognosticate to his 
grateful friends the certainty of future fame. He shortly after ap- 
peared at the English Opera House and the Haymarket. At the 
latter theatre, he met with considerable applause in the characters of 
Dr. O'Toole, Lingo, &c. ; he then quitted the metropolis, and took the 
general provincial tour, where the versatility of his genius gave not 
only unqualified satisfaction to the general admirers of the drama, but 
obtained the encomiums of those whose powers were of matured excel- 
‘nce. Among others may be noticed the venerable O’Keefe, who, as a 
nbute to his talents, presented him (in the year 1826, at Chichester, ) 
with a pair of silver buckles, which he himself wore when a youthful 
‘andidate for public favour ; he also gave him a lock of his hair, and 
requested that on his death it would be worn in aring by him. We 
“we now notice the theatre which may be termed the key-stone of 
nr —tee by the excellent management of Mr. Elliston, @ppor- 
utes have been offered of exhibiting Master Burke’s talents in 
‘very varied hue. His first appearance at the Surrey was in 1827 ; 


® principal character this season was in The March of Intellect, 
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which drew many crowded houses; since that period, he has per- 
formed numerous parts in tragedy, comedy, opera, burlesque, and 
farce. 

We have now to speak of Master Burke’s professional attainments. 
On viewing him in the combined light of actor and musician, we cer. 
tainly think we are warranted to declare that he is the most asto- 
nishing instance of precocious talent it ever fell to the biographer’s lo, 
to record; for though there are many extraordinary* examples handed 
down to us of early genius being evinced in either of the above sciences. 
yet we believe they have never been so admirably united in one so 
young till now. 

Although Master Burke is only in his twelfth year, he possesses as 
fine a power of observation and as correct an idea of genuine humour 
as any actor we ever saw. His attitudes, too, are astonishing, varied, 
easy and graceful: while his by-play, self-possession, and attention 
to the business of the scene, even in the most difficult characters, are 
no less curious than gratifying to witness. 

‘Though his tragedy is by no means devoid of merit, we think that 
the bent of his genius is decidedly comic: there is a playful gaiety in 
his manner, and an archness and vivacity in his looks, all admirably 
adapted to the service of Thalia. Indeed, in some of his favourite 
performances, his acting was so easy, so utterly void of art, that the 
stage seemed his proper home, and the happiest imitation of the 
varieties of human life a part of his own nature. There 1s one cha- 
racter in particular which we will notice, for it induced us to make 
the above remark. It is in a farce called At Home for the Holidays, 
where Master Burke had to represent a young lad returned from 
school, who is allowed the absolute mastership of the family for one 
entire day. The glee he displayed when he compelled his old tutor 
to learn the lessons with which he had been teased during the past 
month was delightful; and his audacious ease, but high good humour, 
when he ordered the servants about, was laughable. 

Of his performance of Richard and Shylock we can only observe 
that he spoke the dialogue with great correctness, evidently appear- 
ing to feel the sentiments he uttered, and displayed, in some of the 
impassioned scenes that true energy which is as removed from the bois- 
terous rant of certain actors we could mention, as the cool courage ot 
a Henry differs from the braggadocia of a Pistol. We cannot better 
close this memoir than by the following extract from Mr. Stafford's 
very interesting History of Music : —‘* Master Burke is, at the age of 
twelve years, one of the finest violinists in the kingdom. The ease, the 
feeling, the brilliance and fineness of his tone, and the scientific 
acquirements of this mere child, are allowed, by all who have heard 
him, to be most surprising.” 


—————— ae 





* In music, there are many astonishing instances of early proficiency noticed by Dr. 
Burney and others. Frederick Wynne, when six years old, executed the lessons of 
Scarlatti with precision. Mozart, at the age of four, was not only capable of executins 
lessons on the piano-forte, but actually composed some in an easy style and taste. 
William Crotch, without any previous instructions, played a popular tune on an organ 
constructed by his father, when only two years and six months old, and a voluntary 
about a month after. 
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ILLUSTRATED MEMOIRS OF OUR EARLY ACTORS. 
(Continued from p. 100.) 


No. VI. 
RICHARD TARLETON. 


Or this celebrated comedian, whose history has occupied the atten- 
son of so many inquirers, few novel particulars can now be expected ; 
‘le can be done beyond collecting and arranging what is already 
known respecting him; and this, it is hoped, will be found fully 
,ccomplished in the present memoir. 

The only account of his origin that exists occurs in Fuller's 
“ Worthies,” where we are told that he was a native of Condover, near 
Shrewsbury, at which place some of his family still resided in 1660. 
Fuller, indeed, ranks him amongst the natives of Staffordshire, but 
ss this was done merely because the article came too late to be 
inserted under the head of Shropshire. Of the date of his birth no 
mention is made; but from various circumstances we may presume 
that it was somewhere about the year 1540. 

Tarleton owed his introduction to the metropolis to a retainer of the 
Earl of Leicester, who, accidentally entering into conversation with 
him, as he was tending his father’s swine in the fields, was so amused 
by his “happy unhappy answers,” that he took him to London, where 
he was appointed to the situation of court-jester, and soon rose into 
high estimation with the Queen. ‘‘ Tarleton (says Fuller) was master 
of his faculty: when Queen Elizabeth was serious, (I dare not say 
sullen) and out of humour, he could undumpish her at his pleasure. 
The highest favourites would, in some cases, go to Tarleton, before 
they would go to the queen, and he was their usher to prepare their 
advantageous access to her. In a word, he told the Queen more of 
ier faults than most of her chaplains, and cured her melancholy better 
han all her physicians.” 

How, or at what time he first found his way to the stage we are not 
informed ; and, indeed, there is a woful lack of dates throughout his 
listory,—that of his death alone being ascertained with precision. 
lt is, however certain that he soon became the idol of the audiences, 
ind probably reached the summit of reputation about the year 1580, 
more especially for his performance of the Clown’s part. It may not 
heamiss here to mention, that at this period,when the English stage was 
ut Just emerging from barbarism, the clown was not only a very com- 
non character in the drama, but also frequently made his appearance 
between the acts, to entertain the audience by his antics, or by chant- 
ng extempore witticisms, in reply to any theme propounded to him 
aspectator. ‘Tarleton’s readiness at this off-hand versification is 
extolled by Meres, in his ** Wits’ Treasury,” and by other writers. 
‘ome specimens of his wit will be given in the course of this article : 
. character was not of the most refined description, but it was well 
adapted to the capacities of those whom he addressed : 


He fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. 


lo persons of a refined taste this practice could scarcely fail to be 
“eusive; and accordingly we find it severely animadverted on by 
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various writers, and especially by Bishop Hall, who, in his “ Virgide- 
miarum,” 1597, has the following passage : 


Now, lest the frightful shows of fortune’s fall, 

And bloody tyrants’ rage, should chance appal 
The dead-struck audience, ’midst the silent rout, 
Comes leaping in a self-misformed lout, 

And laughs, and grins, and frames his mimick face, 
And jostles straight into the prince’s place ; 

Then doth the theatre echo all aloud 

With gladsome noise of that applauding crowd. 

A goodly hotch-potch, when vile russetings 

Are match’d with monarchs, and with mighty kings! 
A goodly grace to sober Tragic Muse, 

When each base clown his clumsy fist doth bruise, 
And show his teeth in double-rotten row, 

lor laughter at his self-resembled show! 


See also Reed’s Shakspeare, Vol. IX. pp. 25, 98, and Douce's 
“ Tllustrations,” Vol. Il. p. 302. ‘The lately-discovered first edition 
of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 1603, has another curious mention of the subject, which 
is not found in the enlarged drama. In his instructions to the players, 
after admonishing the clowns to speak no more than is set down for 
them, //amlet proceeds thus : 

“ And then, you haue some agen, that keepes one sute of ieasts, asa 
man is knowne by one sute of apparell; and gentlemen quotes his 
ieasts downe in their tables, before they come to the play, as thus— 
‘Cannot you stay till I eat my porrige?’ and ‘ You owe me a quarter's 
nages;’ and ‘ My coate wants a cullison ;’ and ‘ Your beere is sowre ;’ 


and blabbering with his lips, and thus keeping in his cinkapase of 
ieasts, when, God knows, the warme clowne cannot make a est, 
vnless by chance, as the blinde man catcheth a hare.”—Sig. F. 2. 

A farther notice of these freedoms occurs in Brome’s “ Antipodes,” 
played 1638, when they had long fallen into disuse in reputable 


theatres. Lord Letoy, giving directions to some actors, says to one 
of them, 


— 
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You, sir, are incorrigible; and 

Take license to yourself to add unto 
Your parts your own free fancy; and sometimes 
You hold interlocution with the audience. 

Bip. That is a way, my lord, hath been allow’d 
On elder stages, to move mirth and laughter. 

Letoy. Yes, in the days of Tarleton and of Kempe, 
Before the stage was purg’d from barbarism. 


To return, however, from this digression: we find that Tarleton 
became as much favoured by Queen Elizabeth in his capacity of actor 
as he had been in that of court-jester; for Howes, who, in 1619, 
published a continuation of ‘ Stowe’s Chronicle,” tells us that he was 
one of twelve players whom the Queen, at the suit of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, maintained at Barn Elms, allowing them wages and 
liveries, as grooms of her chamber; a custom which we find, from 
Cibber’s “ Apology,” cap. iv. was kept up after the Restoration. 
‘“‘Among these twelve players (says Howes) were two rare met 
Thomas Wilson, for a quicke, delicate, refined, extemporall witte ; 
and Richard Tarleton, for a wend’rous plentiful, pleasant, extemporall 
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site, was the wonder of his tyme, and so beloved that men vse his 
‘eure for their signes.” We gather from other authorities that 
Tarleton frequently had this last-mentioned mark of distinction con- 
ferred upon him, “ and fill’d his sign-posts then, like Wellesley now.” 

Bishop Hall, in the work before quoted, has this couplet, Lib. VI, 
Sat. L— 


O honour, far beyond a brazen shrine, 
To sit with Tarleton on an ale-post’s sign. 


Oldys, in his MS. notes on Langbaine, says that he recollects seeing 
a public-house in Southwark with the sign of a man playing on a pipe 
and tabor, under which was written Tarteton; but Tarleton’s fame 
has long since faded from the recollection of the multitude, and such 
vestiges of his notoriety would now be sought for in vain. 

Of his remarkable cleverness no doubt can be entertained; for the 
concurring testimony of many writers pronounces it to have been un- 
equalled. Of these eulogistic notices a few are subjoined. Sir R, 
Baker, in his “Chronicle,” having enumerated the most celebrated 
authors, warriors, and statesmen, who flourished during the reign of 
lizabeth, proceeds thus: ‘‘After such men it may be thought ridi- 
culous to speak of stage-players ; but, seeing excellency in the meanest 
things deserves remembering,—and Roscius, the comedian, is recorded 
in history with such commendation, it may be allowed to do the like 
with some of our nation. Richard Bourbidge and Edward Allen 
were two such actors as no age must ever look to see the like; and 
to make their comedies complete, Richard Tarleton, for the part 
called the clown’s part, never had his match,—-never will have.” Sir 
), Harrington, in his ‘* Metamorphosis of Ajax,” has an amusing story 
of Tarleton and Sir Christopher Hatton. ‘T. Bastard, in his ‘‘ Chresto- 
eros,” 1598, gives an epigram, in which he is pronounced to have 
“made folly excellent, and become extolled for that which all despise.” 
Heywood, in his “* Apologie for Actors,” 1612, says, ‘“‘ Here I must 
needs remember Tarleton, in his time gracious with the Queene his 
soueraigne, and in the people’s generall applause ;” and Dr. Cave, in 
lis work * De Politica,” Oxford, 1588, 4to. writes thus :—‘ Aristo- 
teles suum Theodoretum laudavit quendam peritum tragediarum 
actorem, Cicero suum Roscium, nos Angli Tarletonum, in cujus 
voce, et vultu omnes jocosi affectus, in cujus cerebroso capite lepide 
lacetia habitant.” 

In addition to his vocation as a player Tarleton kept an ordinary, or 
avern, in Paternoster-row, and afterwards in Gracechurch-street. 
He was married, but not very happily, for his wife Kate is said to 
have been a shrew; and moreover, unless rumour lied, her husband's 
brows, as those of greater men have been, were decorated with 
antlers ;—a circumstance which a satirical rogue of a waterman once 
‘ontrived to turn into a practical joke against him, by putting him 
ashore at Cuckhold’s Point, on his way up the river. But whatever 
vere Tarleton’s domestic infelicities, they were probably the result of 
“her misconduct ; for he is acknowledged to have led a dissolute 
‘ie, and to have ended his days miserably. He died in 1588, and 
“ buried on the 3d of September at the church of St. Leonard's, 
“ioreditch. Towards the end of his career his temper is said to have 
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become cankered and sour; which was evinced by his putting for), 
some virulent attacks upon distinguished individuals. Of his ballads 
and other publications, several are enumerated in “ Warton’s His 
of English Poetry,” Vol. IV. p. 48. 

Soon after his decease there appeared “ A Sorrowfull Newe Sop. 
nette, intitled ‘Tarleton’s Recantation, vpon this theame, gyuen by 
Gent. at the Bel Savage, without Ludgate, being the last theme J, 
songe ;” and this was followed by a similar piece, called “ Tarleton’. 
Repentance; or his Farewell to his Friends in his Sicknes, a Jit;|e 
before his death.” Many, however, have questioned the sincerity of 
his remorse, and even doubted whether he expressed any. “ It js 
affecting (says Gifford) that this extraordinary man lived and died , 
profligate; for I give no credit to the songs and sonnets which tell 
of his recantation and repentance: these things were hawked about 
as commonly as dying speeches, and were probably of no better 
authority.” (Jonson’s Works, 1V. 364.) This point, however, it is now 
impossible to determine, and, therefore, useless to discuss ;_ but hope 
at least may be allowed to lean to the side of charity, and indulge the 
belief that Tarleton died repentant. 


tory 


Peace be with his ashes, for by him, 
If merited, the penalty is paid. 
It is not ours to judge, far less condemn. 


An instance of Tarleton’s popularity occurs in Bucke’s play called 
The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, published in 1590, 
about a year after his death. A clown enters, singing ballads, out of 
whose basket a countryman takes a picture, and asks whom it repre- 
sents; upon which the clown pronounces a eulogy on ‘Tarleton, con- 
cluding with this couplet : | 


It was the merriest fellow, that had such iestes in store, 
That if thou had’st seen him, thou would’st have laugh’d thy hart sore. 

The universal estimation in which his talents were held is denoted 
also by the number of epitaphs composed for him. The following 
brief one, in Latin, is from Camden’s ** Remains,” 1629, p. 344. 

Hic situs est, cujus vox, vultus, actio poterat 
Ex Heraclito reddere Democritum. 

“Indeed, (says Fuller) the self-same words, spoken by another, 
would hardly move a merry man to smile, which, uttered by him, 
would force a sad soul to laughter.” There has, however, been 
recently pointed out an epitaph on Tarleton, in J. Stradling’s 
“Epigrammatum Libri Quatuor,” which tends to show that he was 
excellent in serious as well as in comic performances. That this 
circumstance had escaped the notice of Malone and others may be 
accounted for by the extreme rarity of Stradling’s works, of which 
but three copies are known to exist; viz. one in the Bodleian Library, 
another in that of Jesus College, and a third, which, having been 
bought at Evans’s Auction-room, on the 28th of April, 1827, “" 
twenty guineas, by Thorpe the bookseller, was sold by him to the 
late Mr. Hibbert, and again brought to the hammer when that gentle- 
man’s books were dispersed in 1829. — 

There is another epitaph upon Tarleton in “ Wit's Bedlam,” 161/; 
8vo. of which the following is a transcript : 
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On TarLeton. 
Here within this sullen earth, 
Lies Dick Tarleton, lord of mirth; 
Who in his grave still laughing gapes, 
Syth all clownes since have been his apes. 
Erst Ke of clownes to learne still sought, 
But now they learn of him they taught :— 
By art far past the principall, 
The counterfet is so worth all. 

Of Tarleton’s manner and personal appearance little can be gathered 
“om the notices of his contemporaries, who deal mostly in generalities. 
The annexed passage from Henry Chettle’s “‘ Kind Harte’s Dream,” 
1302, affords, however, some little information upon these points :— 
“The next, by his sute of russet, his buttoned cap, his taber, his 
sanding on the toe, and other tricks, I knew to be either the body or 
resemblance of Tarleton, who, living, for his pleasant conceits, was of 
| men liked; and dying, for mirth left not his equal.” His counte- 
nance had, doubtless, great comic expression, heightened, perhaps, 
rather than diminished, by the flattening of his nose, which befel him 
while interfering in a combat between some dogs and bears. Sir R. 
Baker, in his ’Theatrum Triumphans,” 1670, observes, when speaking 
of Prynne, the virulent enemy of the theatre, “‘ Let him try it when 
be will, and come himself upon the stage with all the scurrility of the 
Nife of Bath, with all the ribaldry of Poggius or Boccace, yet I dare 
firm he shall never give that contentment to beholders as honest 
Tarleton did, though he said never a word;” and in Peacham’s 
‘Thalia’s Banquet,” 1628, there is an epigram, commencing thus,— 

Tarleton, when his head was onely seene 

The tire-house doore and tapestrie betweene, 
Set all the multitude in such a laughter, 

They could not hold for scarce an hour after.* 


\ morsel more of information as to his appearance may be gathered 
roma black-letter tract, called ‘‘’T'arleton’s Newes out of Purgatorie,” 
iodate, | 1590] the author of which says, “I saw one attired in russet, 
with a button’d cap on his head, a great bag by his side, and a strong 
vat In his hand, so artificially attired for a clowne, that I began to 
‘al Tarleton’s wonted shape to remembrance.” And from epigram 39, 
oSam. Rowland’s * Letting of Humours Blood in the Head-Vaine,” 
‘ll, we learn that the large slops, or breeches, which decorate the 
“own of our own days, were worn also by Tarleton: 


When Tarleton clown’d it in a pleasant vaine, 

And with conceites did good opinions gaine, 

~ the stage (his merry humour’s shoppe, ) 

Clownes knew the Clowne by his great clownish sloppe. 
But now they’re gulled, for present fashion sayes, 

Dick Tarleton’s part gentlemen’s breeches plaies ; 

In every streete, where any gallant goes, 

(he swaggering sloppe is Tarleton’s clownish hose. 
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Tarleton was author of a drama, called “ The Seven Deadly Sins,’ 
the plot of the second part of which,—an unintelligible medley,—is 
printed in Reed’s Shakspeare, Vol. III. In Gabriel Harvey’s “ Foure 
Letters touching Robert Greene,” 1592, he says, “ This deadly but 
most lively playe I might have seene in London; and was ver, 
urgently invited thereunto, at Oxford, by Tarleton himselfe, of whome 
I merrily demaunding which of the seaven was his owne deadlie sinne 
he bluntly aunswered after this manner,—‘ By G—d, the sinne of othe; 
gentlemen—lechery.’ ‘Oh, but that, Mr. Tarleton, is not your part upon 
the stage; you are to blame that dissemble with the world, and have 
one part for your frend’s pleasure, another for your owne.’ ‘I am 
somewhat of Doctor Perne’s religion,’ quoth he, and abruptly took his 
leave.” At another part of the same book the writer speaks thus of 
his adversary Greene:—‘‘ Who, in London, hath not heard of his 
fond disguisinge of a Master of Artes with ruffianly haire, unseemely 
apparel, and more unseemely company? his vaine-glorious and thra- 
sonicall bravery ? Ais piperly extemporizing and Tarletonizing ? 

The above anecdote does not excite a very elevated idea of the 
wit and refinement of Tarleton’s conversation off the stage. Of his 
practical humour, an instance (poor enough) is recorded in “ The 
Abortive of an Idle Hour,” 1620, with reference to an old saying,— 
“Cross me, and Ill sit on thy skirts :”— 


Cross me not, Liza, neither be so perte, 
For if thou dost, I'll sit upon thy skerte. 


A note upon this says, “ Tarleton cut off all his skertes, because 
none should sit on them.” As a swordsman, (or gladiator perhaps) 
he seems to have distinguished himself; for the Sloanian MS. Mus. 
Brit. No. 2530, contains ‘‘ A Register of Schooles, wherein the noble 
science of Defence was taught, from 1568 to 1593;” and amongst 
the most skilful professors is mentioned Tarleton, who, on the 23d of 
October, 1587, ‘ was allowed a Master, he being ordinary grome of her 
Majesties chamber.” From this date it appears that he still retained 
a situation about the court after he became a player; and it is said 
that some satirical attacks made by him upon Leicester and Raleigh, 
once led to his being removed from his office, and perhaps otherwise 
punished. 

His ballads, &c. have already been alluded to, Twenty years after 
his death there appeared a tract, professing to contain a collection of 
his Jests, which is thought to have been compiled by one Bucke, 
author of a play previously mentioned. Its contents are not remark- 
ably amusing, but the reader may perchance feel desirous to peruse 2 
few specimens. The title runs thus: 


TARLETON’s JEsts: DRAWNE INTO THESE THREE PARTS, 


1. His Court Wirry JEstTs. 
2, His Sounp Cirty JEsts. 
3. His Country Pretty JEsts. 


Fuit oF Deticut, Wit, anp Honest Mirtu. 1611. sm. 4to. b. I. 


This very scarce piece was reprinted in 1638; but the last ge 
is as rare as the first, insomuch that Mr. Malone gave five guineas - 
a half for it at Mr. Stanhope’s sale, as he has noted on the fly-leat 0 
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his copy, now in the Bodleian Library. The title-page contains a 
wood-cut, representing Tarleton blowing a pipe and beating a tabor. 
Of the Jests, three or four specimens shall suffice. 

With reference to his talent at impromptu versifications and witti- 
isms, the book says it was “‘ his custome to sing extempore of themes 
riven him;” and relates that as he was once playing at the Bull, in 
Bishopsgate, a spectator threw an apple at him, which he immediately 
took up, came forward, and thus addressed the audience :— 


Gentlemen, this fellowe, with his face of maple, 

Instead of a pippin, hath throwne me an apple: 

But as for an apple, he hath caste me a crab, 

So, instead of an honest woman, God hath sent him a drab. 


“\t which (says the book) the people laughed heartily, for the 


fellow had a quean to his wife.” 
Another instance of his ready wit is thus related : 


“ An Excellent Jest of Tarleton suddenly spoken. 


“At the Bull, at Bishopsgate, was a play of Henry the Fift,* wherein 
the judge was to take a box on the eare; and because he was absent 
that should take the blow, ‘Tarleton himselfe (euer forward to please) 
tooke vpon him to play the same judge, besides his owne part of the 
cowne; and Knel, then playing Henry the Fift, hit ‘Tarleton a sound 
boxe indeed, which made the people laugh, the more because it was 
he. But anon the judge goes in, and immediately Tarleton (in his 
clowne’s cloathes) comes out, and askes the actors what newes. ‘O, 
saith one) hadst thou been here, thou shouldest have seen Prince 
Henry hit the judge a terrible box on the eare.’ ‘ What, man! (said 
Tarleton) strike a judge?’ ‘It is true, yfaith,’ said the other. ‘No 
other like (said Tarleton); and it could not but be terrible to the 
judge, when the report so terrifies me that methinkes the blow still 
remaines on my cheeke, that it burns againe.’ The people laught 
at this mightily ; and to this day I haue heard it commended for rare ; 
but no maruell, for he had many of these. But I would see our 
clownes in these dayes doe the like: no, I warrant ye; and yet they 
thinke well of themselues too.” 

Relative to his damaged nose, there occurs the following : 


‘ Tarleton’s Answer in Defence of his Flat Nose. 


“I remember I was once at the play in the country, where, as 
Tarleton’s vse was, the play being done, euery one that so pleased 


threw up his theame. Amongst the rest, one was read to this effect, 
word by word: 


Tarleton, I am one of thy friends, and none of thy foes ;— 
Then I prethee tell how cam’st by that flat nose ? 

Had I beene present at that time on those banks, 

I would have laid my short sword ouer his long shankes. 


“Tarleton, mad at this question (as it was his property sooner to 


‘ke such a matter il) than well), very suddenly returned him this 
alswer : | 


eee: 





* Anterior to Shakspeare’s drama of that name. 
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Friend or foe, if thou wilt needes know, 
marke me well ;— 
With parting dogs and bears, then by the ears, 
this chance fell. 
But what of that? Though my nose be flat, 
my credit to saue, 
Yet very well, I can by the smell, 
scent an honest man from a knave. 


Of his influence over the sullen humours of Elizabeth, which was 
noticed at the commencement of this article, the following instance 
is given. It evinces plainly enough the familiar footing he was on with 
his sovereign, but its humour is by no means so palpable : 


‘“‘ How Tarleton plaid the Drunkard before the Queene. 


“ The Queene being discontented, Tarleton took upon him to delight 
her with some quaint iest; whereupon he counterfaited a drunkard, 
and called for beere, which was brought immediately. Her Maiestie, 
noting his humour, commanded that he should have no more; ‘for 
(quoth shee) he will play the beast, and so shame himself.’ ‘Feare 
not you, (quoth Tarleton), for your beere is small enough.’ Whereat 
her Maiestie laughed heartily, and commanded that he should haue 
enough.” 

Of these jests, also, the reader by this time has, perhaps, “ had 
enough; ” and therefore he shall have but one more specimen, which 
introduces our hero’s helpmate to his notice : 


“How Tarleton would have drowned his Wife. 


‘** Vpon atime, as Tarleton and his wife (as passengers) came sailing 
from Southampton towards London, a mighty storme arose, and 
endangered the ship, wherevpon the captaine thereof charged euery 
man to throw into the seas the heauiest thing hee could best spare, to 
the end to lighten somewhat the ship. Tarleton, that had his wife 
there, offered to throw her ouerboard, but the company rescued her; 
and being asked wherefore he meant so to doe, he answered ‘She is 
the heauiest thing I have, and I can best spare her.’ ” 

It is related in these Jests, perhaps on little authority, that Tarleton 
was instrumental in persuading the celebrated Armin to become 
an actor. Kempe, however, seems to have been considered the 
legitimate heir to Tarleton’s talents and celebrity. Nash's “ Almond 
for a Parrot,” published circa 1589, is dedicated ‘“‘to that most 
comicall and conceited cavaleire, Monsieur du Kempe, jestmonger, 
and vice-gerent general to the Ghost of Dicke Tarleton.” 

To the foregoing notices of Tarleton one only remains to be added. 
The writer of an ingenious article in the “ London Magazine” says, 
‘* The greatest curiosity relative to Tarleton has lately been discovered. 
It is a copy-book, of various kinds of penmanship, on vellum, by Davies 
of Hereford, one of the most celebrated writing masters of his day. 
In the capital letter T, he has executed a drawing of Tarleton, admi- 
rably limned, with his pipe, tabor, &c. bearing sufficient resemblance 





* For memoirs and portraits of Kempe and Armin, see p. , No. XI. 
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to the wood-cut prefixed to his Jests to leave no doubt of its identity, 
even if his name-did not appear, as it does in the following lines, 
written on the page opposite to the portrait: 

Tarleton beholde, that play’d the contrye clowne, 

None lyke to hym in citie, courte, or towne : 

His clownish grace, his gesture, and his porte, 

Did much delight the best and meanest sorte. 

I greatlie doubt that I shall neuer see 

One counterfeate the Clowne so well as hee. 


The reader has now perused, in a more complete and comprehensive 
form than has heretofore appeared, a collection of the various notices 
relating to T'arleton, which occur in the writings of authors who were 
his contemporaries, or lived near his time. An anxiety to include 
every thing connected with the subject has extended the article to an 
unusual length; but in a work solely dedicated to the drama this 
distinction seemed to be due to him who was the first English co- 
median of celebrity, and was, perhaps, more fondly admired by the 
commonalty than has fallen to the lot of any of his successors. The 
authorities for the various anecdotes and data have been carefully 
stated; but it would be unjust not to add particular mention of the 
assistance towards compiling them which has been rendered by Mr. 
Collier's ‘* Poetical Decameron,” and by an article in the ‘“ London 
Magazine” for May, 1824. 

The portrait which accompanies this Memoir may be deemed a 
valuable curiosity ; it is taken from the print prefixed to Tarleton’s 
Jests,—the work noticed above. 





THE GUILTY MOTHER. 


A Translation of Beaumarchais’ Comedy of La Merz Couraste, being 
a Sequel to the Marriace or Ficaro. 


(Continued from page 107.) 
Act II.—Scent, An Apartment in the Castle of Count Almaviva. 


Enter the Countess and SusANNAH. 


Countess. What can be the cause of my Florestina’s violent sorrow? To my 
anxious inquiries, I received only suppressed sighs and tears. Can the poor 
child imagine she has offended me, for she repeatedly supplicated my pardon, 
and declared a wish to retire into a convent. When I compare all this with her 
behaviour towards my son, I suspect that she reproaches herself with having 
tucouraged his addresses, thinking that he is too much her superior in rank 
and fortune. Such amiable delicacy but renders me still more anxious for 
their union, Perhaps Signor Moreno threw out some hints to her on this 
disparity, for he is so scrupulous a man, that his delicate sense of honour may 
sometimes lead him into extremes. 

Sw. I know not how it is, my lady, but ever since the arrival of the Signor, 
"ne Would suppose some demon had been at work here. The Count is plunged 
ito melancholy, shutting himself up from all society ;—you are for ever in 
“ars; —Donna Florestina is inconsolable ;—Don Leon is in despair ;—Figaro and 

‘carcely ever get any sleep for grieving at it ;—while Signor Moreno appears 
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unaffected at every thing, viewing all our miseries with a calm countenance ar; 
an unmoistened eye. 

Countess. His heart participates in them all. Alas! without this kind cop- 
soler we should be yet more wretched. 

Sus. 1 hope that my good mistress may not be mistaken. 

Countess. You were, at first, Susannah, more inclined to do him justice. Be- 
sides, he is the only one who can remove the inquietude which this lovely girl 
has given me. Susannah, beg that he will take the trouble to come down to me. 


[Moreno enters. | 


Sus. Here he is most opportunely. I will return and dress you when he js 
gone. [ Exit. 

Countess. [Sorrowfully.}] Ah! my good Signor,—What is going on here? 
Is the awful crisis, which I have so long apprehended, at length arrived? 
The Count’s aversion to my son seems daily to increase. Can he have any 
fatal insight, dearest friend? 

Moreno. [Firmly.] Madam, I believe not. 

Countess. Since heaven has punished me by the death of my eldest son, his 
father, whose whole disposition is absolutely changed, is, as ever, still obstinately 
bent on sending Leon off to Malta, notwithstanding the cause which first deter- 
mined such a step no longer exists. I know besides, Signor Moreno, that he is 
striving to transfer his property from Spain. 

Mor. [With affected commiseration.| 1 have noticed these events, believe 
me. 
Countess. [ Bursting into tears.| Pardon me, my dearest friend,—I can only 
give my tears an unrestrained course with you. 

Mor. Nay, dearest lady,—calm this agitation. 

Countess. And then—who is it that has torn the heart of my poor Flores- 
tina? I had destined her for my son. Born without fortune, it is true, but 
beautiful, virtuous, and educated under the immediate eye of our best friend, 


[he bows with affected modesty, | is she not a —_ match for him, now that he 


is sole heir to such immense possessions? But, as if heaven had deferred to 
aggravate the punishment for my long-wept error,—(Ah! dare I not call it 
misfortune’) every thing seems to conspire, at once, to crush my fondest 
hopes! My husband hates my son,—Florestina renounces him :—actuated by | 
know not what motive, she bids him think no more of her! It will be the death 
of my poor boy ;—- it will be the death of him. [Clasping her hands.| Mighty 
heaven! do you condemn me, after seventeen years spent in heartfelt contrition 
and remorse, to all the horrors of seeing my shame revealed to the world?! Let 
me alone be miserable, and I will not complain. But, oh, avert from him the 
chastisement of a crime of which he is guiltless! Know you, Signor Moreno, 
any remedy for so many ills? 

Mor. [Firmly.] Yes, respectable lady,—and I come hither purposely to 
dissipate your fears. When danger is to be apprehended, every look, every 
thought, should be turned towards the object of alarm, let what may be said or 
done. Fear embitters all. But I have got, at length, the key to all these dark 
enigmas, and you may yet be happy. 

Countess. Ah! can I ever hope to be so, torn by remorse? 

Mor. (Firmly.| Your husband does not hate your son; nor does he at all 
suspect the secret of his birth. 

Countess. [Eagerly.| Signor Moreno! 

Mor. And all those actions which you attribute to aversion, proceed from 
quite another source. 

Countess. | Eagerly.| Dear Signor Moreno! 

Mor. Yes; but conceal carefully in your disburdened heart the importan' 
fact I have discovered. Your secret—is the birth of Leon; the Counts 8— 
that of Florestina. He is her guardian—and—her father. 

Countess. Her father! . 

Mor. Judge of his distress on witnessing the mutual affection of these chil 
dren. Unwilling to reveal the secret-—unable to support the thought of wha! 
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uicht be the consequence of his reserve,—he has remained gloomy and mys- 
rious; and, if he perseveres in sending your son to Malta, it is merely in the 
hope of extinguishing, by absence, and by vows of celibacy, a hapless pas- 
; Coantons. [Kneeling.] Eternal source of every blessing! The power is 
hen allowed me of making some reparation for an involuntary crime; and 
shou, inthy gracious mercy, hast permitted that I also should have something to 
pardon in my much wronged husband!—O Count Almaviva!  Florestina is 
your daughter. She becomes as dear to me as if I had felt for her a mother’s 
pangs! Let us silently exchange forgiveness. [tising.] Proceed, good 
siznor, proceed. 

Mor. [Raising her.] Dearest lady, I would not interrupt these just 
eflusions of a virtuous heart; but, as you value your repose, hear me to an end. 

Countess. Say on, my generous friend ;—you to whom I owe every thing, 
say On. 

‘Vor. Your husband, seeking how best to save his Florestina from a union 
he thinks incestuous, has Saye to me to marry her ;—but, independently of 
the deep and lively sense have of your misfortune 

Countess. Oh! in compassion to me ——~ 

Mor. Let us speak no more of that. A few words dropt, in an equivocal 
manner, by the Count, concerning marriage, induced Florestina to imagine that 
Leon was the object; her youthful heart was bursting out in raptures at the 
thought, just as you were announced to us. Without entering at all into her 
father's real views, a few words from me, arousing her to the painful but indis- 
pensable consideration of fraternity, produced that agitation, that religious 
horror, of which your son and yourself were unable to penetrate the motive. 

Countess. Far from it, indeed, my poor child! 

Mor. Now that it is known to you, do you approve that the projected union, 
calculated to repair every calamity, should be pursued ? 

Countess. Undoubtedly, my friend. My heart and understanding are both 
in unison respecting it; and to me belongs the task of prevailing on Florestina to 
consent. By this alliance, all our secrets will remain buried within ourselves. 
After seventeen years of anguish, apprehensions, and distrust, we shall enjoy 
«me happy hours; and it is to you, my worthy friend, that my family will be 
indebted for it all. ? 

Mor. But in order that nothing may henceforth disturb their tranquil 
—_ one other sacrifice is necessary, and my dear friend is capable of 
making it, 

Countess. Oh, I would make every sacrifice! 

= Those letters of the hapless Leon, who is no more, must be reduced 
ashes, 

Countess. Ah, Signor Moreno! 

Mor. When this departed friend committed, with his dying breath, those 
papers to my care, his last injunction was, that you might leave no trace by 
vuich your reputation could be sullied. Seventeen years have now elapsed 
since these fatal aliments of your sorrow have been in your possession ; but, 
independently of the sufferings which they occasion, see to what dangers they 
eXpose you. , 

Countess. Ah, what is there to fear? 

Mor. (Looking cautiously about, and speaking low.} 1 do not suspect 
Susannah ; but a dependent, knowing these papers are in your possession—privy 
to their tenure—might one day make them subservient to her fortune. A single 
‘ne of them, put into your husband’s hands, for which he, probably, would 
agely pay, would plunge you into an abyss ! 

Countess. Oh, Susannah has too good a heart! 

Mor. [In a very firm tone.| My respectable lady, you have - the debt 
of “orrow to the unfortunate—of remorse for the injured ;—and, if you are 
‘atistied with the conduct of your friend throughout these trying scenes, . must 
a a friend’s reward. Those papers must be burnt ;—every vestige of a fault 
truly expiated must be obliterated; and, that so painful a subject may never 
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obtrude upon us more, I require that the sacrifice may be made this y 
instant. : 

Countess. [Trembling.| I think I hear a superior power dictating you! 
Yes, I will implicitly obey. [/ings.] That which is now required, in thy 
name, my penitence perpetually has urged, but my weakness as constantly pre- 
vented. [Susannah re-enters.| Susannah, bring me the diamond casket, and 
stay—the sacrifice shall be all my own. [ £zit.] 

Sus. Good gracious! Signor Moreno, what can be the matter? —The 
Countess is in tears;—Florestina talks of a convent; Leon of drowning ; his 
Excellency secludes himself! And wherefore does the casket, at this moment, 
inspire so extraordinary an interest ? 

Mor. [Putting his finger on his lips.| Hush! Betray no curiosity; you 
shall know all anon. All goes well; all goes well. This day is worth—Hush' 

Countess. [ le-entering with the casket in one hand, drawing with the other a 
tripod supporting a braxier of burning embers.| Watch at the door Susannah— 
let no one in. 

Sus. [Aside.] Let me run first, and inform Figaro of this. [ Ezit.] 

Mor. How much have I desired, for your sake, the arrival of this important 
moment. 

Countess. [Much oppressed.| Oh, my friend, what a day have we chosen 
for the consummation of this sacrifice —the birth-day of my son! Year by 
year have I set this day apart to humble myself before the altar of my God, to 
propitiate his wrath, and have wound my sufferings to the highest, in re- 
perusing these lamentable papers. Ah! must we destroy the last remnant of 
the wretched victim to my repose ? 

Mor. How, Countess Almaviva! Would you destroy the son that repre- 
sents him? Do you not owe to him a sacrifice that may preserve him from a 
thousand dangers? You owe it to yourself; and the security of your whole 
life depends, perhaps, on this important act. [Moreno opens the false bottom, 
and takes out the papers. | 

Countess. Ah, let me peruse them once again. 

Mor. No; I will not allow it. 

Countess. Only the last, wherein, tracing with the blood he shed in expiation 
of his crime, an eternal adieu. 

Mor. Do not read a syllable, I charge you. Let your sacrifice to heaven 
be voluntary, courageous, complete—exempt from every human weakness; or 
if you feel unequal-to the task, ’tis my duty to find strength for you ;—there— 
they are all committed to the flames. [ Zhrows them into the fire. | 

Countess. Signor Moreno! Cruel friend! O, let me save some remnant. 
[ Attempts to seize the papers, Moreno holds her back. } 

Sus. [Entering hastily.) The Count! the Count! He follows me, brought 
here by Figaro! 

Almaviva. [Rushing in with Figaro.| What is this I sce, Madam? Where- 
fore this confusion? Wherefore that fire—this casket—those papers? And 
whence arises this struggle and that violent grief? [Moreno and the Countess 
remain confounded.| You do not answer! 

Mor. [Striving to recover himself.| 1 trust, Count Almaviva, that you do 
not require—an explanation—before your servants. I am ignorant of your 
motives for thus taking the Countess by surprise. For my own part, I am 
determined to support—my character, in rendering the purest homage to the 
truth, be it what it may. 

Alm. [To Susannah and Figaro.| Retire, both of you. 

Fig. Do me the justice, however, Excellenza, to declare that I have de- 
livered to you the notary’s acknowledgment respecting the bills. 

Alm. Willingly, as it is the reparation of your fault. Be assured, Signor 
Moreno, that this is the acknowledgment. [Shows a paper.] 

Fig. [Aside—going.| If he escapes detection now— 

Sus. [Aside to Figaro.] He must be the very devil! [£zit.] 4) 

Fig. | Aside.] Yes, Master Figaro, you have crushed the viper at last. [E-t.| 

Alm. ([Sternly.] Madam, we are alone. 
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Mor. [Still rather agitated. ) ‘Tis I—who will submit to your interroga- 
tories. [Recovering a little. | Count Almaviva, did you ever know me to utter 
w» untruth under any circumstance whatsoever? 

dim. {Dryly.] Signor, I did not say I had. AS ese, 95 ~ 2 

Mor. [{ Quite recovered. | Although this kind of inquisitorial visit meets 
ny unqualified disapprobation, the honour of my character compels me to 
epeat what I had said to the Countess, in answer to the points on which she 
bad done me the honour to ask my advice. That person to whom a secret has 
been confided should never preserve such papers, whereby the reputation of a 
jeparted friend, who had given them in charge, might possibly be injured. 
Whatever pain their sacrifice might occasion,—whatever interest their preser- 
vation might promote,—the religious reverence due to the dead should be the 
paramount consideration. Might not some unexpected accident [appealing to 
the Count, and pointing his finger sternly towards him] throw them into the 
power of an adversary ? [Zhe Count pulls him by the sleeve, to prevent a dis- 
closure Moreno gains courage.| Could you, Count Almaviva, in my position, 
have offered any other advice? Thus far respecting the consultation with which 
the Countess honoured me; and so much for the sentiments which [ emphatically 
o the Count), without attempting to pry into the nature of those papers, I had 
ielivered in reply. Finding her sensibility render her slow to execute the counsel 
in which her judgment acquiesced, I did not hesitate to let my strength supply 
her want of resolution, and forcibly abridge the danger of delay ;—so much 
for the struggle which you witnessed. And now, whatever may be the conse- 
quences to me of what has passed, though it drive me even from your hearts and 
house, I can neither regret what I have said nor what I have done. Sacred 
friendship! thou art the empty phantom of a name, unless thy votaries fear- 
lessly and disinterestedly fulfil thy laws. 

Alm. O, best of men! Never, never shall you leave us. Madam, he is 
about to be still more nearly our own; I have given him Florestina. 

Countess. Your Excellency cannot better use the power which the law 
allows you over her; your choice meets my entire concurrence, if you judge 
that necessary. 

Alm. Well, then, without parade, to-night let your chaplain— 

Countess. Be it so; and I, who stand in the place of mother to her, will 
prepare her for the solemnity. But—will you allow your friend alone to grant 
a ro pardon to my poor Leon? I flatter myself, my Lord, that it will 
not be so. 

Alm. {Embarrassed.} Ah, Madam,—believe— 

Countess. I do, my Lord, implicitly. These two events concur to render this 
day propitious. [ Eat. ] 

dim. I cannot get the better of my astonishment! I expected objections, 
oppositions, without number, but find her just, generous, kind, even towards my 
Forestina.—“ I, who stand in the place of mother to her,”—no,—she is not an 
abandoned woman! There is in all her actions and sentiments an elevation, 
which diverts me from my purpose when I am about to overwhelm her with 
proaches and accusations! But, my best friend, how bitterly do I reproach 
ra for the suspicion, the surprise which I betrayed on seeing those papers in 
the Hames. 

Mor. Name it not; I was not surprised in the least, when I saw by whom 
jou were conducted. ‘That reptile, Figaro, had insinuated that I came hither 
to betray your secrets !—Such base imputations cannot reach a man like me. 
And, after all, my Lord, of what importance could those papers be to you? 
Artfully.) Had you not already taken all you required? Ah, would to heaven 
‘hat she had consulted me but two hours sooner! [Emphatically.] You 
_— hot at this moment have within your power a proof so irrefutable against 
Alm, | With great emotion.} Aye, indeed irrefutable ! 
lor, Tean plead, with better hope of succeeding, in favour of the son, whom 


m law considers as your own ; for, in truth, he is guiltless of the sad event which 
aed him in your arms. 
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Alm. [Furiously.| Hein my arms? Never! 

Mor. He is guiltless also in his love for Florestina ; however, while he re. 
mains so near to her, can I unite myself to the lovely girl, who, not insensihle 
perhaps to his attachment, might consent, but merely in the fear of not offend- 
ing you. 

Alm. My dear Moreno, that reflection determines me to send Leon off 
without delay. Methinks I shall be less miserable when this fatal object shall 
no longer wound my sight. But—how break the matter to the mother? 
Would she quietly acquiesce in his departure? If not we must proceed to ex- 
tremities. 

Mor. [Alarmed.| To extremities! [Recovering himself} No; by the 
regard with which you honour me, do not destroy the happiness which this 
day brings, by provoking a catastrophe at which my nature trembles. Here- 
after, we will reason temperately on the subject. I have done, and will stil! 
do, every thing towards her, towards you, that rigid honour can prescribe. | 
am averse from violent proceedings, particularly when there is question of a 
son. 

Alm. Of an utter stranger, who shall instantly depart. 

Mor. Do not forget the insolent valet. 

Alm. ©, I am too weary of him to detain him. You, my good friend, haste 
to the notary, and get back with his acknowledgment and my receipt, [gives 
him the paper) the million of piasters, then, you will really have the power to 
execute your generous determination, in the contract, (which must be imme- 
diately prepared,) for the sum [pressing his hand] is now in your possession. 
And, at midnight, without pomp, in the chapel of the Countess, you shall be 
united to my daughter.—/( 7 be continued. ) 








THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Tuurspay, April 29.—La Cenerentola.—La Somnambule. 


This was Madame Malibran’s first night for the season, and her 
reception was just such a warm one as British audiences ever delight to 
give to a favourite. Her voice struck us as being somewhat thinner 
than it was last year; but then its low notes have all their former 
strength and fulness, and her style is much more finishe. and elabo- 
rate than it used to be. The ease and judgment with which she 
opened her recitatives, and led the concerted pieces, was striking; 
controlling and commanding the music with grace and confidence, and 
never conflicting towards an ascendancy, or maintaining a struggle 
with difficulties, but, even and well poised, delivering all with an 
instrumental precision of tone that impressed the complete mistress 
of her art in its highest degree, flowing with soft airs upon the soul, 
and filling it with that exquisite degree of enjoyment, which, as 
rises upon the feelings, imparts a gentle conviction of being standard 
and sincere. Her embellishments, always florid, are now more ‘° 
than ever—indeed redundant—though not without a redeeming qu 
lity; for in her they mark the mind of the singer decidedly, ever 
luxuriating less in the light and merely showy, than in the arduous 
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yd triumphant. Altogether the opera went off capitally; but the 
east of the remaining parts has already been reviewed this season, 
room remains not for reiterations. 


and 

Tvrspay, May 4.—Jl Pirata.—Romeo e Giullietta.—La Somnam- 
bule. 

We had a meagre account of the last act of Meyer’s opera, in 
xhich Madame Malibran was a deep-toned and impressive Romeo ; 
put the system of garbling works of merit in this way is little short 
of villanous. 


Tuvespay, May 6.—Otello.—Le Carnaval de Venise. 


\ffording unmixed satisfaction, this opera elicited unanimous ap- 
slause. At all times one who interests as an actress as well as singer, 
we rejoiced to mark the improvements in Malibran’s personification 
of Desdemona; it is now a finished piece of art. May one not 
object, however, to her too frequent indulgence in a certain terror- 
stricken attitude, the head greatly projected, the back a-hump, and 
the shoulders crouching upwards ?—all which, to us, is neither elegant 
jor impressivee Donzelli, Curioni, and Santini, are well known 
this opera, and need no commendation here. The ballet was 
silly shaven and shorn. Coulon made his first pirouette here this 
season, and danced with his wonted ease and neatness. Of his 
partners we ought to say that—but there is no pleasure in condemn- 
1, and we hope the hissing sufficed. 


Sirurpay, May 8.—J// Barbiere di Sivigha.—Atto Primo di Pirata. 
—Livertissement. 


‘ul 


In a recent number, we spoke highly of the manner in which the 
hurler of Seville was cast and played this season; our readers there- 
‘re may imagine the enthusiastic encores which were called for upon 
tle addition of Malibran, lively, arch, and warbling wild, as Rosina. 


Turspay, May 11.—Jl Pirata.—Atto di Barbiere di Swigha.— 
Iivertissement. 

Was it because every one was so well pleased with the whole of 
|| Barbiere the other night, that this evening the public were treated 
‘“ouly a skeleton medley of that beautiful opera, and the whole of 
'' Pirata, to make up the difference? On the taste and policy of such 
‘ teversing, or rather perverting of things, what can we say, but 
that verily the wit of the arrangement utterly passeth our wisdom ? 


Titurspay, May 12.—/1 Matrimonio Segreto.—Guillaume Tell. 
Jonzelli’s Benefit and debut of Lablache.) 


‘ignor Donzelli showed much modesty and taste in selecting this 
‘ear, as he did last, Cimarosa’s chef d’ceuvre for his benefit :—modesty, 
ecallse it is a piece not over calculated to display the Signor’s 
Wers of voice, though he rendered all credit to his part ; and taste, 
ecaluse the work is one most grateful to the ear of every lover of 
“se, The opera was powerfully cast ; Madame Lalande and Miss 
belchambers playing the sisters, Carolina and Elisetta; Madame 
‘lbran their old aunt, Fidalma; Signors Lablache and Santini, 


: ercante Illustrissimo Geronimo, and Il Conde Robinsone ; and 
UL. I] 
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— 
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Donzelli, the clerk, Paolino. ‘The house was crowded, as well out of 
compliment to the first tenor, as from eagerness to hear the great Neapo- 
litan basso, Lablache ; and great he is, in several senses of the word. 
Imagine, good reader, and without alarm, a great man standing full 
six feet high, weighing some sixteen stone, and measuring about six- 
and sixty inches round the chest, his form fair and fatly proportioned, 
and his features handsome, intelligent, and very goodnatured,—and 
you have before you what the French call the personnel of Signor 
Lablache. As for the materiel, that is, his voice, as we here use the 
idiom, it is not so easily described. In its upper notes, soft and 
flexible almost as a tenor, it possesses, as it descends, a strength 
the most astonishing, positively overtopping, nay drowning the, whole 
chorus and orchestra in their fortissime passages, and yet presery- 
ing the most exquisite truth of tone, and not a symptom of straining, 
This amazing power, however, does not seem to go much lower than 
D, after which the timbre is weaker. Add to this an excellent enun- 
ciation, considerable comic talent, of look, of air, and action; and 
in brief, you may have some idea of the truly popular Lablache. 
To be appreciated, he must be seen, and, above all men, heard, 
Madame Lalande acted her part with intelligence and liveliness, but 
we are not yet reconciled to the shrill quality of her voice. Miss 
Bellchambers has certainly improved and promises well—with very, 
very particular attention to her toning. Madame Malibran was so 
true an old woman, that one might have sworn she never had been 
any thing else; and Santini played and sung with an animation and 
power that gave his friends no reason to regret his co-appearance 
with Lablache. 


Tuurspay, May 20.—/l Tancredi.—Atto Primo di Matrimonio 
Segreto.—-Masaniello, 


This was Mademoiselle Blasis’ benefit, a fair favourite of ours, 
and very sweet singer, who took the part of Amenaide, and acquitted 
herself very much to the satisfaction of a full house. ‘There was a 
crisp brilliancy in some of her embellishments, as felicitous as we 
ever remember to have caught. She was supported by Madame 
Malibran, Curioni, and Santini, who left her and their hearers nothing 
to desire. After the first act of Jl Matrimonio, Masaniello, the 
model of all ballets, was revived. Madame Brocard made her first 
appearance these two years; and it was full two o’ the morn ere all 
was well concluded. 


SaturDay, May 22.—Semiramide.—Masaniello. 


To judge of the strength with which the characters of this opera 
was filled, it were enough perhaps to know, that Santini was g00 
enough to sing for the ghost; Lalande was the Queen ; Mahibran, 
Arsace ; and Lablache, Assur ; Curioni and Ambrogi completed the 
list. Madame Lalande is an able actress, and made some very good 
points to-night; her Semiramide is far superior to her Imogene. 
To Madame Malibran’s Arsace, not one exception is to be taken; " 
was most justly and powerfully delivered. Signor Lablache, in = 
opera seria, however, was the great attraction of the evening, the musi¢ 
of the character being given for him more fully than usual. Now 
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a probably venture much, when we hesitate to pronounce a decided 
pinion on the success of this performance —we mean a success at all 
eommensurate with his triumph as Geronimo ; but surely his appear- 
ance, swathed and wrapped round like a huge Goliath, is much against 
him: on the main point, however, —the fitness and cultivation of his 
extraordinary voice for tragic parts, our judgment must stand re- 
St rved. 

in concluding our month’s notice of this noble theatre, we cannot 
hut compliment the management upon the liberal spirit with which 
+ has been conducted, and congratulate the public on the further 
novelties in preparation. Laporte takes his benefit on the 3d instant, 
when Donzelli plays Don Juan, supported by Lalande, Malibran, 
Bellchambers, Curioni, Ambrogi, Lablache, and Santini. On the same 
evening, the beautiful TTaglione makes her debut in Didelot’s ballet, 
Zephyr et Flore. 





DRURY LANE. 


Wepnespay, April 28. — Masaniello.— The Brigand.—-The Dra- 
? ns (rift. 

Tuurspay, April 29.—The Slave. — Perfection. — The Dragon's 
f ft. 

Fray, April 30.—Othello.— The Dragon's Gift. 


Sarurpay, May 1. — Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol (Ast time).— The 
Dragon's Gift. 

The Music from the Opera of Guillaume Tell. Arranged, &c. for the 
English Stage, by Mr. H. Bishop. The Scenery, entirely new, by Messrs. 
Marinari, Andrews, Adams, and Stanfield. — Bavarians: Commandant of 
inspruck, Mr. Thompson. Colonel Donner, Mr. Bland. Herr Stetten, Mr. Web- 
‘er. Batz, Mr. Salter. Officers, Messrs. Howell, Fenton, &c.—7Zyrolese : 
Joachim Haspinger, Mr. Bedford. Walther, Mr. Sinclair. Andreas Hofer, 
Mr. H. Phillips. Gottlieb, Mr. Yarnold. Hans, Mr. Barnes. Stephen, Mr. 
ayleure. Karl, (Gottlieb’s Son,) Miss Chikini. Bertha, Miss Stephens. Jo- 
ephine Negretti, (her Cousin,) Madame Vestris. Therese and Maria, (Pea- 
sants,) Mrs. seiford and Miss Faucit. Margaretta, (Kellerin of a Tavern,) 
Mrs. Newcombe. 

Pope’s lines are now literally verified :— 


*‘ Our stage precariously subsists too long, 
On French translations and Italian song.” 


Native talent either no longer exists, or is so completely buried by the 
resent monopoly, that it is dead to us; and, alas, there is no friend 
to genius who will stand forth as its champion, and endeavour to effect 
ts resuscitation. “But let that pass.” The story of the present 
‘bea Is written by that dramatic botcher, Mr. Planche; and, by the 
bun ling manner in which it is arranged, proves what a contemptible 
‘ribbler the gentleman is, when left at all to his own resources ; for, 
‘onderful to relate, Hofer is not a translation. 
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The opera opens with a party of villagers making the usual pre- 
parations for a wedding, for Walther and Berthier are about to quit 
their ‘‘state of single blessedness.” While Hofer is seen lamenting 
aside the enslaved condition of the Tyrol, the harmony of the villager. 
is interrupted by the arrival of Herr Stetten, who offers an insult to the 
bride, which is so roughly resented by the lover, that the Governo 
makes a precipitate retreat, to call in the assistance of a party of sol- 
diers; while the lover, fearing the consequences of his rashness. 
departs with Hofer; and the first act concludes with the party of 
soldiers carrying off the bride in revenge. ‘The second act is chiefly 
occupied with ‘the rising of the Tyrol ;” for the abduction of Bertha, 
added to Hofer’s courage and perseverance, have induced the pea- 
sants to throw off the yoke of Bavaria. In the third act, Hofer and 
his friends defeat a strong body of soldiers; and the drama concludes 
with the signal triumph of the peasants, and the complete destruction 
of their Bavarian rulers. 

The great fault, both of the music and the drama, is sameness: 
there is no relief in either. We have a stunning chorus, and a noisy 
incident, and ditto, ditto, to the end of the chapter. Indeed, we take 
as little interest in the fate of the Dramatis Persone, as if they were 
singing at a concert. Though some of the choruses are bold and 
spirited, the music, altogether, will not add to the fame of Rossini. 
The melodies are few, and the concerted pieces still fewer; and it is 
rarely enlivened by those brilliant flights of imagination which cha- 
racterize the Gazza Ladra and Tancredi of the same composer. The 
most pleasing pieces in this opera are, a beautiful trio in the second 
act, which was admirably sung by Phillips, Sinclair, and Bedford; 
a solo in the first act, by Miss Stephens, and a chorus in the third act. 
The latter has already begun to be played about the streets. Of the 
characters, we have to notice that Madame Vestris personated a young 
lady, ‘famed for deeds of arms ;” for, “ Josephine Negretti, at the 
age of eighteen, assumed the dress of a man, and was several times 
in action with the sharpshooters, carrying a rifle, and using it wit) 
considerable dexterity.” This character was sustained by Madame 
Vestris, in her usual lively and amusing style.—One of her songs was 
encored. Miss Stephens had very little to do; but, in the air “ lo 
her mother’s heart,” she displayed some portion of that simplicity and 
unaffected pathos, with which she formerly delighted so many 
hearts. Phillips is a pleasing and a correct singer, but his voice 1s 
by no means adapted to the part of Hofer; for the strains of a hero, 
summoning his country to liberty and revenge, should be loud and 
inspiring, not low and solemn. In the first act, where he bewails the 
fallen condition of his country, his plaintive tones were heard to con- 
siderable advantage. Sinclair was less insipid than usual; and 
Bedford’s rich bass was of much use in the concerted pieces, though 
we advise him not to flourish the holy symbol of our religion in 1ml- 
tation of Power using a shilelah. 

The grouping of the peasantry was well managed, owing to the 
laudable exertions of Mr. Wallack, who toiled incessantly in the 
dress of a peasant the first night, to keep them in order.—! he house 
was fashionably attended. 


Monpay, May 3.—Richard the Third.—The Dragon's Gift. 
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Tcrspay, May 4.—Hofer ; Planché.—A Joke’s a Joke (1st time). 

We are fortunately prevented from having the trouble of detailing 
‘he plot of the new farce, for the dialogue and incidents were com- 
nosed of such low buffoonery, coarse jests, and vulgar ribaldry, that 
he justly incensed audience (who bore the first act very patiently,) 
ren ered the remainder of the performance dumb show, by loud cries 
of “Shame!” ‘ Off, off!” and “ Manager!” The papers have ascribed 
‘his truly despicable production to Theodore Hooke ; but we think such 
an assertion is a libel upon his character. Though the characters and 
incidents defy analyzing, we will run over a short portion of them. 
Jones represented a young gentleman, remarkably addicted to the 
playing of such practical jokes, as tying a cracker to his landlord’s 
coat, When unable to pay his bill. He is also a great punster; for, on 
being thrown into a cart-load of hay, he said he was “ playing hay- 
cart”—(écarte.) Mr. Harley’s humour consisted in speaking bad 
French, and in calling his mother a mare (mére.) Mrs. Glover had 
forgot every thing she had ever said or done.—But, methinks we hear 
the indignant reader cry ‘‘ Hold! enough !” 


Wepnespay, May 5.—Masaniello.— My Wife! What Wife?—The 
Breand, 

Tuurspay, May 6.—Hofer.—The Dragon’s Gift. 

Fray, May 7.—Hofer.— The Brigand. 

Sarurpay, May 8.—Hofer.—Popping the Question.— Perfection. 

Monpay, May 10.—Pizarro.— Masaniello. 

Tvurspay, May 11.—ofer.—My Wife! What Wife ? 

Wepvespay, May 12. — The Soldier's Daughter. — Popping the 
(uestion, 

Tuvrspay, May 13.—Hofer.—High Life Below Stairs. 

Fray, May 14.— Rob Roy. — Popping the Question. — The 


Brigand. 
SaturDAY, May 15.—Hofer.—Perfection. 


Moxpay, May 17.—The Iron Chest.—Singing, by Madame Mali- 
vran.—John of Paris, for the benefit of Mr. W. Farren. 

‘ir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Kean. ‘The house was crowded to 
EXCESS, 


Tvurspay, May 18.—Hofer.—High Life Below Stairs. 


Wepnespay, May 19.—Englishmen in India.—Singing.— The Na- 
‘onal Guard.-- For the benefit of Mr. Harley. 

Farren and Miss Mordaunt successfully sustained the parts of Mr. 
and Miss Seragas. There was a very good house. 

Tuvrspay, May 20.—Hofer.—Monsieur Tonson. 
\ Mr. Goldsmith, who has long been celebrated for his amateur 
riormances, played Monsieur Marbleau, the only character in which 
‘ever saw Gattie create mirth. We must view Mr. Goldsmith in 
‘me other part, before we can give an opinion of his merits, We 
bear that his Ollapod and Lingo are considered very good. 
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Fripay, May 21.—Henry the Eighth.—Blue Devils ; Colman,— 
John of Paris.—For the benefit of Mr. Cooper. 


Before the commencement of the tragedy, Mr. Wallack came for- 
ward to claim the indulgence of the audience for Mr. Kean, who felt 
considerably indisposed. We think this was quite unnecessary, fo, 
Mr. Kean played the ambitious Cardinal beautifully. It is true he 
terribly lacks the outward requisites for the part, such as grandeur 
and dignity of mien; but he delivered the concluding speeches with 
the most impressive pathos and harmony. Mrs. Bunn played the 
Queen very successfully. Mr. Young was highly amusing in the after. 
piece; and the whole entertainments afforded great satisfaction to , 
very fashionable and numerous auditory. 


Saturpay, May 22.—Hofer.—Perfection. 


Monpay, May 24.—The Iron Chest.—Perfection.—The Brigand.— 
For the benefit of Mr. Wallack. 


We consider Mr. Young’s Sir Edward Mortimer one of the most 
uniform and gratifying of his numerous portraitures; for, like his 
Stranger, he never, for an instant, seems to lose sight of the charac- 
ter. ‘he agonies of a man, “ whose vitals are wearing away by the 
slow fire of remorse,” are depicted, not only in the deep and awful 
solemnity of his voice, in his haggard visage, but in his mysterious 
and perturbed gestures. In Sir Edward’s first scene with Wilford, 
where the unfortunate observation is made respecting Alexander, 
the sudden mastery of his naturally noble disposition, over the frantic 
burst of passion to which his crimes had subjected him, was beautifully 
given. In the library scene, in the second act,—a scene which, for 
soul-thrilling interest, and appalling effect, 1s not to be surpassed by 
any one in the drama,—Mr. Young’s acting was full of those minute 
and delicate touches which denote the hand of a master. If we were 
to expatiate on all the beauties of this scene, it would occupy a 
most extensive space. We shall be content with noticing the power- 
ful and indignant energy with which he related the insult he had 
received, and his terrible revenge. The concluding lines —“ My 
oppressor rolled, lifeless, at my foot,” was expressed in a tone of such 
demoniacal triumph, (though not much above a whisper,) that it 
caused an involuntary shudder in many of the spectators. The 
applause here was tremendous. 

Wallack’s Wilford is excellent; yet it is a very difficult character 
to sustain properly, as the actor has chiefly to trust to his by-play. 
The happy gaiety and curiosity of youth was as naturally expressed in 
the early scenes, as his fear and horror in the interview with Sir 
Edward. | 

Miss Stephens played Barbara; Madame Vestris, Blanche; 
Harley, Samson; and Farren, Adam Winterton.—The latter gentle- 
man made the character far more disagreeable than Fawcett. 
Madame Malibran sung “ The Light Guitar,” and articulated very 
correctly. ‘The house was quite crowded at half-price. 


Tuespay, May 25.—The Spanish Husband ; or, First Love and Last 
Love; T. Hooke (1st time).—Masaniello. 
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Don Carlos, Mr. Jones. Don Alvar, Mr. Cooper. Count Hyppolito, Mr. 
w.jlck, Count Salerno, Mr. Younge. Benedetto, Mr. Harley. Minstrel 
>. iwith a Ballad), Mr. Robinson. Bianca, Miss Phillips. Julia, Miss 
\ deunt. Flora, Mrs. Newcombe. Cariola, Mrs. Glover. 

The first act is laid at Naples, where Don Alvar and his newly- 
nade bride, Bianca, stop on the way to Barcelona, to visit their mutual 
sends, Count Salerno and his daughter Julia. The latter has a 
brother named Hyppolito, who was the playfellow and betrothed of 
vianca, but owing to some misconduct, had been banished by his 
ather, and is supposed by all to have perished at sea, instead of 
shich he had been captured by the Algerines, and arrives at Naples 
x this juncture, to find his early love the bride of another. An 
nterview takes place between the former lovers, when Hyppolito 
jeclares vengeance against his rival. This act concludes with Bianca, 
caring the consequences of Hyppolito’s rage, urging the immediate 
leparture for Barcelona, where the second act is laid. Here Hyp- 
polito follows them in the disguise of a painter, and is employed by 
\lvar to take his wife’s portrait. Hyppolito, on being left alone with 
Bianca, urges her to elope with him, which she indignantly refuses. 
He then attempts to forcibly carry her off, but is prevented by the 
timely appearance of Cariola, Bianca’s attendant. The same evening, 
\lvar and his bride have to attend a festival, given in honour of their 
nuptials; and Hyppolito, finding all his endeavours fruitless in per- 
wading Bianea to listen to his love, resolves to depart home. At 
his instant, an alarm of fire is heard, and the house where the 
estival is held is discovered to be in flames. Alvar rushes from the 
lace with Bianca senseless, and places her in the arms of Hyppolito, 
vho is now attired as a sailor, whilst he returns to the burning ruins 
0 rescue a sister. UHyppolito’s bark being ready to sail, he seizes 
(his opportunity, and carries her off. In the third act we return to 
Naples, where Hyppolito has arrived with his prize. He confides 
the lady to the care of a friend, while his father, enraged at his 
sulden departure, orders him to retire to his country seat at Terra 
i Nuova. Alvar, who, almost distracted at the loss of his bride, 
sconvinced she fled willingly, obtains some clue of the despoiler of 
ls honour, arrives at Naples in the disguise of an artist, and is 
‘gaged to copy a painting in the villa at Terra di Nuova. Here, by 
“ome chance, Bianea has been placed by a friend, and here the hus- 
band views Hyppolito on his knees to his wife. Mad with jealous 
rwe, he fires a pistol, with the intention of killing both, but only 
yppolito is wounded, who, fully conscious of his error, declares the 
‘ty to be entirely guiltless, and succeeds in reuniting her to her 
wusband, and declaring that, should he survive his wounds, he will 
‘epart for Palestine. 

the plot and incidents of this drama are extremely romantic and 
"probable, yet they are skilfully arranged, and with some knowledge 
"stage effect. The dialogue is superior to what is usually assigned 
© such productions, though not free from pathos; it contains many 
Ssages full of poetical richness and pleasing imagery. Yet, with 
© recommendations, we fear First Love is doomed to be “ short 

m 2 for the serious portion is too superficial to excite tears or 
“usiderable interest, and the comic part did not afford much mirth. 
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The characters were tolerably well supported. Wallack played 3 
fiery youth, with scarcely one particle of honourable feeling. Cooper 
in the husband, was not much better, for instead of challenging Ts 
adversary in a proper way, he turns assassin, and coolly aims at him 
through a window. ‘This actor was rather imperfect, but he delivered 
some of his speeches with proper feeling and energy. Harley was 
amusing as a valet famous for relating long stories. He has one about 
three children of Barcelona, in which, like Corporal Trim and his 
seven castles of Bohemia, he is never able to get beyond the first 
sentence. Miss Phillips, in the scene where she mistakes Hyppolito 
for his spirit, displayed a considerable degree of talent. Jones, 
Mrs. Glover, and Miss Mordaunt, we suppose appeared merely to 
strengthen the cast, as they had little or nothing to do. A Mr. 
Robinson sung a pretty ballad with sweetness. The house was 
nearly empty. 

Wepnespay, May 26.—The Spanish Husband. — Popping the 
Question.—My Wife! What Wife ? 


Tuurspay, May 27.—The Spanish Hushand.—A Day after the 
Wedding.— Monsieur Tonson (second time of Mr. Goldsmith), 








COVENT GARDEN. 


Wepnespay, April 28.—Jsabella ; Southerne.—Charles the Second; 
Payne. For the benefit of Mr. C. Kemble. 

This tragedy, in point of energy and beauty of diction or dignity 
of sentiment, is greatly inferior to Oronoko, though the author has 
displayed so profound a knowledge of the passions, so exquisite a 
power over the human heart, and so artfully contrived the misfortunes 
of the heroine by such a regular continuity of scenes of distress, that 
the action alone would excite a strong emotion without the power of 
language. Indeed we may without hesitation declare, that Isabella 
is the most forcibly drawn female character in the drama; tearful 
commiseration and soul-thrilling anxiety are raised whenever she ap- 
pears. Miss F. Kemble’s performance this evening will add con- 
siderably to the high fame she has so suddenly acquired, and certainly 
gives goodly promise of further excellence, though it was by no 
means so uniform and satisfactory as some of her former exertions. 
Her acting throughout was evidently modelled after that of her im- 
mortal aunt, of whose excellence in this character it would be im- 
pertinent to speak. Her first act was indifferently played ; the 
appeals to the cruel father were deficient in pathos, and the refusal m 
part with her child was not marked by the touching sensibility we 
think she could have displayed. In the second act, after Villeroy has 
dismissed the creditors, she was pre-eminently successful ; all the 
conflicting passions which agitate the unhappy Isabella’s mind were 
most justly discriminated. We were particularly pleased at tHe 
delicate correctness of her manner, when she candidly avowed that 
she could never love again. But we will give the speech to whic 
we allude : 
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— My pleasures are 

Buried and cold in my dead husband's grave; 
And I should wrong the truth, myself, and you, 
To say that I can ever love again. 

I owe this declaration to myself ; 

But as a proof that I owe all to you, 

If after what I have said, you can resolve 

To think me worth your love— 





The strong emotion Miss Kemble evinced, not only in her faltering 
tones, but in her agitated features while delivering the last line was 
remarkably fine. The whole of the trying scene in the fourth act 
was forcibly played ; the fearful scrutiny with which she examined 
the features of the disguised Biron, and the horrid joy visible in her 
countenance on thinking that her fears were false, would alone have 
proved Miss Kemble not unworthy of the name she bears. In the 
opening soliloquy of the fifth act her manner was far too collected 
and methodical, considering the dreadful state of Isabella’s mind ; but 
her despair and madness on viewing the body of Biron were painted 
in their most appalling and affecting colours: here she seemed, like 
her great aunt, to possess the power of unlocking the gate 


Of horror and of thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 


Mr. C. Kemble played Biron feelingly and effectively. Bennet 
lisplayed much discrimination in the part of Carlos, and in the last 
seene he depicted the hardened remorseless villany of the character 
with great power. Abbot did full justice to the part of Villeroy. 
The house was crowded. 


Tuurspay, April 29.—Cinderella.—The Wigwam. 

Fripay, April 30.—Jsabella.— Teddy the Tiler.—The Wigwam. 
Saturpay, May 1.—Cinderellaa—The Wigwam. 

Monpay, May 3.—Isabella.—Teddy the Tiler—The Wigwam. 
Turspay, May 4.— Cinderella.—The Colonel, (1st time). 


Dramatis Persone : Colonel Frigid, Mr. Diddear. Captain Fervid, 
Mr. Wrench. Mrs. Frigid, Mrs. Chatterley. Eliza Bellvue, Miss 


Foote, 


Not being like “ Cerberus, three gentlemen at once,” we were 
unable to witness the damnation of this farce; but we understand it 
"és quite on a par with the despicable trash produced at the rival 
‘ouse the same evening. Miss Foote personated a young lady attired 
na suit of Colonel Frigid’s clothes, and gets tipsy with half a glass 
! punch, and faints at the discharge of a pistol. Mr. Lacy is the 
aslator of The Colonel. It is bad enough to write nonsense, but 


oraman to translate such trash implies a melancholy deficiency of 


intellect, 


Wepnespay, May 5.—Isabella.— Teddy the Tiler.—The Wigwam. 


4, HuesPay, May 6.—The Gamester.—Marriage of Figaro.—(For 
“Senefit of Mr, Bartley. A good house.) 
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Fripay, May 7.—Isabella.—The Wigwam. 

SaturpAy, May 8.—Cinderella.—A Roland for an Oliver. 

Miss Foote’s Maria Darlington is as lively and graceful as ever. 
Wrench plays Alfred Highflyer vilely, and dresses it, if possible, still 
worse. ‘This actor ought never to attempt any thing beyond valets, 


In genteel comedy, instead of ease, he has that second-hand sort of 
familiarity which servants are seen to display when attired in their 


masters’ cast-off clothes. 

Monpay, May 10.—Jsabella.— Teddy the Tiler.—The Wigwam. 

Turspay, May 11.—Cinderella.—The One Hundred Pound Note; 
Peake. Miss Arlington, Miss Foote. 

Wepnespay, May 12.—Isabella.—A Roland for an Oliver.—Teddy 
the Tiler. 


Tuurspay, May 13. — The Merchant of Venice.—The Beggar's 
Opera.—For the benefit of Miss Paton, who performed Jessica. 


The above lady is stated to have cleared upwards of 600/. by that 
night. 


Fripay, May 14.—-Jsabella.— Ballet.—Clari. 

Saturpay, May 15.—Cinderella.—The One Hundred Pound Note. 
Monpay, May 17.—IJsabella.—Teddy the Tiler.— The Wigwam. 
Turspay, May 18.—Cinderella.— Clari. 

Wepnespay, May 19.—Venice Preserved.—Ballet.—A Roland for 


an Oliver. 





The receipts of this theatre, on the nights Miss Kemble plays, 
average from 300/. to 2507. 


Tuurspay, May 20.— The Gamester. — Singing. —Charles the 
Second. Yor the benefit of Mr. Fawcett, and his last appearance. 


One of the most crowded audiences we ever witnessed were asset- 
bled this evening, in order to grace the farewell of this admirable 
comedian, After the comedy, in which Mr. Fawcett sustained the hero 
with that original humour, and rugged sensibility, which has been so 
frequently admired, he came forward, and after a short pause, thus 
addressed the audience :— 


a oa 


Bee > 


“ Lapies anp GentLeMEN,—The moment is arrived when it requires me 
to have strong nerves, not to run into one of two extremes. Should I now 
affect apathy, it would be in bad taste; and did I give way to maudlin sensibility, 
it would be ridiculous. Partial friends have asked me why I quit the stage: 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have sixty-two reasons, and every one a year long. 
[Applause.] Were I to say (at my time of life, and with my infirmities) I am 
sorry to leave this arduous calling, I should not speak the truth; but if | were 
to say I did not feel a pang at parting from you, i should tell a lie—' an — 
damned lie.’ [Continued cheers.] I have held up my hand at the bar of pu : 
opinion many a day—my trial has lasted thirty-nine years; this night brings 
it to aclose. Here have been arrayed my J udges—here sit my J ury; may 
hope for a favourable verdict? [Cheers from all parts.] Before summing * 
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. ysual to produce witnesses to character; I have a few, and I trust I may 
wave the advantage of their testimony:—The Parish Clerk and Sexton of 
Windsor, one Caleb Quotem, wishes to say a word or two in my behalf; a 
Learned Tutor, an LL.D. and an A.S.S., Dr. Pangloss, has volunteered his 
services; an honest Tradesman from Penzance, in Cornwall, Job Thornberry, 
yolieves he can induce you to think favourably of me; a worthy Baronet, a 
creat sportsman though a sad invalid, Sir Mark Chase, would speak ; and though 
st, not least, my old friend from Wapping, Captain Copp, presses forward, to 
optreat you to look kindly on me. [Much cheering.] I have may others, but will 
not trespass on your patience. And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let me drop 
JJ assumption of character, and as myself, as plain Joun Fawcett, let me (from 
the bottom of my heart) thank you for all your kindness. [ Vehement applause. ] 
It has been my ambition, through a long servitude, never, either in my public 
character as an actor, or in my private character as a man, to do any thing 
which might disgrace my profession. I am now about to leave it, and if you 
are of opinion I have sueceeded, I ask your approbation. If you have reason 
to think otherwise, I am sure I do not deserve it. [Cheers from all sides.] I cer- 
tainly have one great consolation in this trying moment—a gratification I can 
the more enjoy, because you, my best friends, will partake in it. It is the un- 
yrecedented compliment which has been paid me by my brothers and sisters of 
ny profession. They throng round me to bid me farewell, and to offer me all 
the assistance in their power. ‘The time of night forbids my availing myself to 
the extent I could wish of their invaluable services, but many of the brightest 
omaments cf the stage are now waiting to make their bow to you, out of regard 
ty an old comrade. Permit me to have the pride and happiness of introducing 
them—once more return you my grateful acknowledgements for all your kind- 
ness, and then make you my last bow.” 


The loudest and most animating applauses followed the conclusion 
of this address. 

The green curtain was then raised, and discovered all the principal 
actors and actresses of both theatres ranged, to distinguish the retire- 
ment of so old and so worthy a friend. We saw C. Kemble, Liston, 
Mathews, Jones, Young, Keeley, Sinclair, Warde, Wood, Abbot, 
Blanchard, Bartley, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss E. Tree, 
Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Foote, &c. 





‘Fripay, May 21.—Isabella.—Ballet.—The One Hundred Pound 
‘ote. Mr. Warde played Biron very impressively. 







SaturDAY, May 22.—Cinderella.—A Day after the Wedding.— 
Teddy the Tiler. 






ane May 24.— The Gamester.—Teddy the Tiler.—Robert the 
Jeril, 






Turspay, May 25.—Romeo and Juliet.—Matrimony.—The Wea- 


thercock, (For the benefit of Mrs. Davenport, and her last appear- 
ance, ) 











We fee] great pleasure in stating that a very crowded audience 
“ere assembled to witness this ‘ veteran fair bid adieu to the stage.” 
\t the conclusion of the tragedy she appeared, dressed as the Nurse, 
ad delivered the following address, which was received with repeated 
ursts of applause :— 
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“ Lapres anD GenTLEMEN,—Could any thing alleviate the oppression I fox] 
at this trying moment, it would be the gratification of beholding this numeroys 
assemblage of my kind friends and patrons, who, by their presence, hayo 
honoured the last hour of my public life. You have kindly borne with my 
infirmities, when, with more of truth than good acting, I have cried, ‘ How my 
poor bones ache!’ but, did I trespass further on your indulgence, ‘ What 
would Mrs. Grundy say?’ 

“ T thank you for this your last smile, and under its cheering influence, am 
enabled to bid you a grateful farewell!” 


According to the statements in the Age, Mrs. Davenport has been 
very unhandsomely treated by the managers of this theatre; for 
several performers of the rival house had offered their services, but 
Mrs. Davenport was given to understand that if they were accepted 
Miss Kemble could not perform. 


Tuurspay, May 27.—Isabella.— Teddy the Tiler.— Robert the Devil. 
A 


MINOR THEATRES. 


SURREY.—May 9th.—Old Heads on Young Shoulders, a one-act piece, 
compiled by Mr. Moncrieff, in which Master Burke performs the part of a 
faithful servant, who is left in the care of a young lady (his master’s intended), 
whom a party of ruffians have attempted to carry off. Master. B. by assuming 
the disguises of a gardener, valet, cook, and a veteran seaman, contrives to 
intimidate the above ruffians into the belief that the house is full of company, 
till his master really arrives with his friends. Master Burke supported his 
characters very cleverly, and certainly, by his acting, in a measure, contrived 
to dispel the author’s absurdity of a child frightening a band of robbers. 

In this piece Master Burke appears to give instructions to the orchestra 
towards the composition of an overture after the plan of De Begnis’ well-known 
buffa scena. He also accompanied Miss Somerville, on the violin, in two 
duets: his efforts were rewarded by repeated bursts of applause. 


May 11th.—Merchant of Venice-—Old Heads on Young Shoulders.—F or the 
benefit of Master Burke, who played Shylock ; he was greatly applauded in his 
principal scenes. Whynne, whom we are glad to see returned to this theatre, 
made a very vivacious and amusing Gratiano. Mrs. Egerton’s Portia was ex- 
cellent. The house was well filled. During the past month Mr. Osbaldiston has 
been performing Octavian and Sir Giles, we presume for his own amusement, 
certainly not for that of the public. 


TOTTENHAM STREET.—A Mr. Fredericks, who possesses some good stage 
requisites, played Rob Roy, Robertson, &c. very successfully. Inkle and Yarico, 
with Melrose as Inkle, and Mrs. Fitzwilliams as the heroine, has drawn some 
very fashionable and crowded audiences. If any of our readers have not seen 
Mrs. Fitzwilliams in Curiosity Cured, and wish to enjoy a hearty laugh, we 
advise them to pay an instantaneous visit to this very agreeable little theatre. 


COBURG.—April 27.—The Italian Traitors, Cosmo was represented by 
Mr. Mude ; Lorenzo and Julio, his Sons, by Mr. Parry and Mr. Serle. The above 
drama was stated in the bills to be founded on a poem “written a hundred 
years ago;” it is, however, merely a few scenes taken from Lee’s sublime and 
eloquent tragedy of Brutus, not ill arranged by Mr. T. Dibdin. ‘Some of the 
beauties of that tragedy we have endeavoured to point out to our readers in 
former number ; and as the character of Titus (the Julio of this evening) 8 
ere in The Italian Traitors, we will give a brief sketch of it. Titus was 4 

eing of no ordinary virtue, his fall is, therefore, the more surprising 4 
affecting. How beautifully are his merits described by Lee in the following ad- 
dress of Brutus to his son : 
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« Therefore I love thee more, because, my son, 
Thou hast deserved it ; for, to speak sincerely, 
There’s such a sweetness still in all thy manners,— 
An air so open, and a brow so clear,— 
A temper so removed from villany,— 
With such a manly plainness in thy dealing, 
That not to love thee, Oh, my son, my Titus, 
Were to be envious of so great a virtue.” 


is story is briefly this: Titus, the favourite son of Brutus, on the very 
morning he has wedded a lovely maid, is commanded, by his stern father, to part 
with her for ever, for she is the daughter of his direst foe. After an agonizing 
conflict between love and filial duty he consents: love, however, in the end, is 
too powerful even for the virtuous Titus; for, to regain his bride, he joins the 
conspiracy against his father. Serle played Julio with a depth of feeling and a just- 
ness of conception which we should have been glad to have seen displayed on the 
hoards of one of our winter theatres, in his interview with his bride. The struggle 
between honour and love was most pathetically and strongly given; while his 
expressions of fondness were marked by the most pleasing delicacy, devotedness, 
and enthusiasm. We are surprised this gentleman is not engaged at Covent 
(arden, especially as his Jaffier afforded so much satisfaction a few seasons ago. 
Mude played the stern father very correctly, and with much feeling. We are 
wrry this gentleman ever saw Macready, for he has unfortunately copied all 
that actor’s overstrained attitudes and affected gestures. A Mrs. Hossack, from 
\merica, played the heroine. She has a pretty face, and a dumpling-like 
iyure; her acting is very respectable. Mr. Mortimer must not be forgotten. 
tle acted the little he had to do very sensibly. 

This drama has not drawn at all; the night we were present, notwithstanding 
the shilling order system, there were scarcely 100 persons in the house. 

May 3.—Mrs. Waylett commenced an engagement for twelve nights, as 
Apollo and Clari. Mr. O. Smith’s Midas was a rich piece of burlesque humour. 

May 10.—Love in a Village.—Giovanni in London, &c. for the benefit of Mr. 
Vavidge: the house was well filled. 


SADLER’S WELLS. — Monsieur Chabert’s performances (who has at 
ength found his proper level), and an interesting drama, called the Demon of 
/alousy, from the pen of Mr. Somerset, have been the novelties of the month. 
Mr. Villiers, whom we recollect personating the Demon in Valmondi most 
tiectually, played Frederick the Great with judgment. This theatre is very 
bly — by Mr. Campbell. We shall devote a long space to it next 
month. 


PAVILION.—Mr. Cobham, we hear, has been delighting the audiences here 
with his correct and powerful delineation of Pierre, Old Norval, lago, &c. 


ADELPHI.—April 26.—Mr. Mathews produced an entertainment, entitled 
‘Mathews’ Comie Annual for 1830.” In our opinion, these species of amuse- 
ent are not deserving of much notice; they seem founded upon the old adage, 
‘iat a good thing cannot be too often repeated, for the jokes are only entitled to 
“wwouron account of their antiquity ; and the humour of the stories consists, not 
‘the stories themselves, but in the manner in which they are related. The 
‘neipal characters this evening introduced, are a Mrs. Elinor, who speaks 
“". an utter contempt for punctuation; a Mr. Downright Shearman, a 
“tired tailor, who, being in company with a Frenchman, takes offence at the 
ut of his coat; a Mr. Sylvias Sadi olly, a hypochondriast; a Mr. Shakely, the 
“in of a nervous imagination, ~ constant phrase is “I am not fit to be 
“‘@one;”” a Mr. Savolta, a man given to habitual risibility (a servile copy of 
“Sous character in Roses and Thorns). Several excellent comic songs are 
“toduced, which were sung in this comedian’s usual inimitable style ; and the 
“e ehtertainments afforded great satisfaction to a crowded house. The 
“““polologue this year is particularly good: it is taken from the same piece 
“a Which Moncrieff translated his Young Heads, for little Burke. 




















MISCELLANIES. 





* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 





ANECDOTE OF BARON, THE FRENCH TRAGEDIAN, 


Tuoucu great pains have been taken to record all that relates to 
this great actor, the following, we believe, is not generally known. 

A Chevalier of the Order of St. Louis, of ancient extraction, possessing 
only his half-pay, feeling highly indignant at the extravagant style in 
which Baron lived, told him, in conversation, ‘That it was shameful a 
mere vagabond like htm should adopt such a style, while men of his 
family and rank, who had bled for their country, had barely the 
means of subsistence.” ‘lo which the tragedian coolly made the 
following inimitable reply,---‘‘ And do you, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
count as nothing the right you have of telling me so?” 

WHO’S THE DUPE? 

One night when this laughable farce was performed to a crowded 
audience, amongst whom, in the stage-box, was Sir Watkin William 
Lewes (then Lord Mayor), the Lady Mayoress, &c., a rather whimsical 
incident occurred. 

In the course of the piece, Mr. Parsons, who played Doiley, said, 
as usual, these words of regret,—‘* Aye, to be sure! and I do verily 
believe it hindered me from being Lord Mayor,—only think of that! 
Lord Mayor of London!” Before the repetition Parsons raised 
himself on his toes, seemed swelling himself into a portly man,—and 
then fixed his eyes on Sir Watkin Lewes, and, with a look which 
cannot be expressed, but well conceived by all who remember hin, 
repeated his ‘ Lord Mayor of London!” The eyes of Parsons di- 
rected those of the whole house; a general peal of applause was given 
to the actor, then continued in honour of his Lordship, so pointedly, 
that he was obliged to stand up and bow his thanks for the unex- 
pected and tumultuous salute, while the droll little Doiley enjoyed 
the success of his well-directed looks. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 


As lately performed by Mr. C. Kemble and the other sapient gentle- 
men who undertook the arrangement of Mr. Fawcett’s benefit. We, 
in common with all the admirers of that estimable veteran, Mr. 
Fawcett, felt extremely gratified on learning that a committee had 
been formed for the laudable purpose of rendering his final appearance 
as triumphant as possible, and had anticipated a high intellectual 
treat on the occasion, particularly as it was announced that, in addi- 
tion to Miss Kemble, Mr. Liston, Mr. Young, and Mr. Mathews had 
offered their services. Our readers, therefore, can guess the surpris¢ 
we felt on seeing that the committee had selected the Gamester a 
Charles the Second. Now whether this despicable arrangement 
owing to sheer stupidity, or to the wish of certain members of the 
committee to perform, to the exclusion of all others, we cannot sa)» 
but we strongly suspect the latter to be the case. We had _o 
forgot to mention that Madame Vestris and Miss Stephens ha 
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vfered their services; but Mr. Wallack, being now dressed in “a 
litle brief authority,” in the true “ insolence of office,” would not 
yermit them to perform. 

| GARRICK’S FIRST SALARY. 

Garrick played Richard, the first week, without any agreement 
pout salary at the end of that period. Young Gifford suddenly 
wept into a room where he overheard his father and Garrick alter- 
sting as follows :—‘* You shall.” ‘1 won't, by heavens!” ‘* Come, 
come, young gentleman, | insist upon it.” At length six guineas fell 
between them on the carpet. ‘‘ Upon my word, Sir,” said Garrick, 
“itis too much, and I positively will not take it.” The fact was, 


(iford meant to present the new actor with the above sum, which he 
iad appointed as his weekly salary. And yet within “a month, a 
ittle month” after this instance of modesty occurred, Garrick refused 
0 play any more if he was not admitted to a share of the profits. 





Ir is, we understand, at length settled that Mr. A. Lee, of the 
Quadrant, is to be the new lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. 
Mirchell, of Streatham, his brother-in-law, a gentleman of fortune, 
ud a Mr. Absolon, of Bridge-road, Westminster, are his securities. 


The rent he is to give is 9,000/. per annum. 
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EDINBURGH. CALEDONIAN 
TueaTReE.—Bass has been compelled to 
lose this theatre in consequence of the 
very indifferent success he has met with. 

NEWCASTLE.—Since the termina- 
un of the regular winter season pre- 
rious to passion week, this establishment 
as continued to re-open at intervals, 
wth the aid of Messrs. Liston and T. P. 
‘ooke, and Miss Fanny Ayton, sup- 
ported by about half the stock company, 
Justrative of the ancient adage, ‘ tho’ 
al begins, yet worse remains behind.” 
The bills announced, that “ Mr. Liston, 
eng about taking his leave of the stage, 
‘tow on his northern tour, and will 
visit Newcastle (where he first com- 
weneed his theatrical career) to bid 
urewell to his old friends and patrons.” 
He played accordingly on the 26th, 27th 
mi 28th April, to middling audiences, 
‘s usual parts, Tony Lumpkin, Neddy 
Bray, Billy Lackaday, Lubin Log, Maw- 
‘nn and Adam Brock; a routine so 
rl known, as, in his hands, to require 
‘comment. Mr. Dodd as his support 
“nearly every thing, and George Gray 
one character, call for deserved men- 
oe former, in the absence of 
"". Brooks, undertook Ralph Hemp- 
~, Admiral Franklin, Andrew Bang, 
= Triptolemus Muddlework, notwith- 
‘anding he himself had very recently 
“the in all the parts now filled by the 
Tat luminary of the night. Mr. Gray, 

iad secured to himself great credit 


and applause by his sustainment of 
many characters in the very highest 
range of the drama, played Doctor 
Cantwell excellently well, and displayed 
much versatility throughout its enact- 
ment. Mr. Liston concluded his en- 
gagement on Friday, the 30th of April, 
with Paul Pry and The Happiest Day of 
my Life, to a crowded and brilliant au- 
dience; at their final conclusion, the 
applause having subsided, he spoke in 
the following words :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—This is the 
last time I shall ever have the honour 
of addressing you. The curtain has 
dropped for ever in this theatre upon 
my feeble but earnest endeavours to 
aflord you harmless amusement. | Ap- 
plause.] It was your fostering protec- 
tion that first pointed me the road to 
fame and fortune, and I assure you that, 
however much I may have felt flattered 
by my success in other places, I have 
ever looked back with gratitude to the 
kindness which I have always received 
from you, my earliest patrons. | Ap- 
plause.| It is no mean boast, and ! am 
proud to make it, that whilst the names 
of George Frederick Cooke and Munden 
already grace your theatrical annals, you 
will hereafter have to add the humble 
name of Liston. [Loud applause.} It 
now only remains for me to repeat that 
painful word, farewell! and conclude by 
wishing you all, from the bottom of my 
heart, health and happiness, with pro- 
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sperity to the town and trade of ‘ Canny 
New Cassel.’” 

Mr. Liston then retired amidst thun- 
ders of applause, evidently much afiected 
at quitting for ever those boards, on 
which, about thirty years ago, he com- 
menced his theatrical career. 

The brilliant success of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, in February last, induced the 
management here to re-engage him for 
four nights on his return “ frae the 
north,’ to repeat on each his attractive 
William, in Black-eyed Susan. The other 
pieces acted during his stay were Luke 
the Labourer, The Brigand, and Presump- 
tion (twice). 

The last in the list has been Miss 
Fanny Ayton, who, originally announced 
for four nights, only played on three ; 
Rosetta and Eudiga Brock (12th May), 
Zelinda and Zulima (13th), and for her 
benefit to a full house on the 14th, Sally 
Scraggs and Maria Darlington. The 
list of Love in a Village, The Slave, A 
Roland for an Oliver, Abon Hassan, &c. 
is a sadly hacknied one, and selected in 
these instances for a peg whereon to hang 
a variety of the popular compositions of 
modern days, to the utter abandonment 
of the original music, “a vile custom.”’ 
Of the various songs introduced by Miss 
Fanny Ayton, and nearly all encored, 
her “ Soldier Tired” and “ Love was 
once a little boy’’ were most frequently 
repeated, and her acting in Sally Scraggs 
and Maria Darlington gave evidence of 
greater capacity than we had been in- 
duced to give her credit for. 

The lady’s benefit night finally closed 
the house till the races, the last week in 
June, when the theatre will re-open with 
Messrs. Warde, Greene, Meadows, and 
Ellen Tree, from Covent-garden. 

DURHAM AND SUNDERLAND. 
—The company of the Durham, Sunder- 
land, Shields and Scarborough Circuit, 
under the management of Mr. Mitchell, 
has been performing for the most part, 
during the present spring, at the two 
first-mentioned places; and although we 
have not had such ample opportunity 
for estimating their general claims as 
has been afforded at Newcastle, we are 
warranted in asserting that they are in 
every point of view superior to the col- 
lected body at Newcastle, and that too, 
be it remembered, when performing in 
theatres of less than half the size of this 
of ours, and to audiences not averaging 
more than one-fourth of the general re- 
ceipts. His list of the corps dramatique 
exhibits several singers of both sexes 
(we had not one, except Miss Burrell, 
alias Mrs. Gould, or Miss Gould, alias 


Mrs. Burrell), and he played Englishmen 


in India, with all the music attached + 
the characters of Tancred, Captain 
Dorrington, and Gulnare, while; th, 
same characters were filled on the Now. 
castle stage by the mutes of the com. 
pany. Mr. Henry Kemble, who cou 
at length to have laid aside his Joi 
aspiring for murdering tragedy, oo». 
through William (Black-eyed ‘Susay 
Dentatus (Virginius), and a variety o: 
melo-dramatic and other business, wit}: 
considerable efficiency. Mr. Marstoy 
in Romeo, and that range, quite dow 
to Alfred Highflyer, Pryce Kinchela, 
and My Lord Duke, fully sustains, if not 
surpasses, the promise given at New. 
castle in 1828. Mr. Mitchell in low 
comedy, and Mr. Gray in old men, 
eccentrics, &c. are really excellent. 

Liston and T. P. Cooke have played 
a few nights each their favourite cha- 
racters at Sunderland, which Theatr 
closed a few weeks ago with Englishmen 
in India, and the company opened on 
the succeeding night at Durham with 
the same piece; at the latter place they 
have been joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks, and other members of the 
Newcastle stage, and their respectability 
and general efficiency have been still 
further increased. 

YORK.—tThis theatre opens on the 
dist, under the management of Mr. 
W. J. Hammond, late of the Liverpool 
theatre. Rumball is engaged as leading 
performer. 


MANCHESTER.—* A_ novel inci- 
dent in the history of this establishment 
occurred on the Ist of May. The Rivals 
and Guy Mannering had been announced 
with Mr. Dowton as Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, but at the time the curtain 
should have risen there were not seven 
shillings in the house; the manager, 
therefore, dismissed the auditory, and 
the theatre closed for the night. This 
is the very consummation of managerial 
miseries. That an actor of Mr. Dowtons 
acknowledged merits should have wooed 
only three or four persons out of the 
vast population of this city, 1s really a 
novelty almost beyond belief.” The writer 
of the above observes, that on the nights 
the performances were allowed to pro- 
ceed the receipts were under 10/,, me 
withstanding Mr. Dowton performed. 
Mr. D. played Adam Brock, which is 7 
highly spoken of. On Monday the “et 
Mr. Pemberton performed Sir Edwar 
Mortimer to a respectable audience. 


NORWICH.—Past and Present was 
played here for the benefit of Mr. Smith. 
Burton’s Larose was said to be admi- 
rable. 
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